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Informal Congressional Groups and Members 
Organizations: Selected Questions and Responses 

Summary 

Informal congressional groups and organizations of Members with shared 
interests in specific issues or philosophies have been part of the American 
policymaking process since colonial times. Only recently, however, have they 
emerged in such large numbers and in such diverse ways as to stimulate questions 
about their purposes, organization, operations, funding, status, and relationship with 
organizations and interests outside of Congress. Such questions about informal 
Member groups are addressed in this report, based on examination of the more than 
200 such groups that now exist or have existed in the past decade. 

Historically, most unofficial Member organizations have been informal networks 
of Members and staff with no separate personnel, office space, or funding. These 
groups have operated without any specific, externally imposed rules or any direct 
congressional oversight. However, the House and bicameral Member groups that 
were recognized as legislative service organizations (LSOs) from 1979 through 1994, 
were governed by committee orders promulgated by the Committee on House 
Administration. Legislative service organizations tended to have a more 
institutionalized character. Typically, LSOs employed separate staff, occupied space 
in House office buildings, prepared and distributed legislative analyses and other 
reports on a regular basis, and, for financial and other operational support, relied on 
participating Members’ use of their official resources within the House. The Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration has never adopted any comparable 
regulations which provide for Senators using their allowances to support informal 
groups in that body. 

A provision prohibiting the establishment or continuation of any legislative 
service organization (“as defined and authorized in the One Hundred Third 
Congress”) was passed in the House on January 4, 1995, as part of a House Rules 
package for the 104 th Congress. As a result, the groups formerly designated as LSOs 
lost that status and the special administrative arrangements that were accorded them 
(e.g., financial support, separate House office space and staff, etc.). However, former 
LSOs were allowed to convert their operations into informal networks of Members 
with no separate personnel, office space, or funding. If they chose to become 
congressional Member organizations (CMOs), they were required to register as such 
with what is now the Committee on House Administration. Under regulations 
adopted by the Committee on House Administration, an informal group whose 
members want to formally share official resources (e.g., staff) in pursuit of the group’s 
legislative objectives must register as a CMO with the House Administration 
Committee. 
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Informal Congressional Groups 
and Members Organizations: 
Selected Questions and Responses 

Introduction 

In 1 970, there were probably fewer than a dozen informal congressional groups 
and Member organizations. Only four of them were organized on a basis similar to 
current practice. 1 In 1999, at least 185 such groups (also referred to as congressional 
caucuses and ad hoc coalitions) existed. 2 

A number of questions arise when considering the possible establishment of an 
informal congressional group and the factors and options relevant to its operation. 
This report addresses 1 2 aspects of informal group formation and operation, including 
ones pertinent to groups registered with the Committee on House Administration as 
congressional Member organizations (CMOs) and groups formerly designated as 
legislative service organizations (LSOs). 

The information provided is in no way intended to substitute for directives, 
findings, or any other information available from the congressional committees with 
primary jurisdiction over the groups. Accordingly, questions regarding the 
operations, organization, and propriety of these groups should be directed to the 
following committees: House Committee on House Administration; House Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct; Senate Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and Senate Committee on Ethics. 

Political science literature sometimes refers to informal congressional groups and 
Member organizations as congressional caucuses. That term previously was used 
collectively to refer to all unofficial Member groups in Congress, including groups 



'The four groups were: the Democratic Study Group (organized in 1959); the House 
Wednesday Group (organized in 1965); Members of Congress for Peace Through Law 
(organized in 1966 and renamed the Arms Control and Foreign Policy Caucus in 1983); and 
the Conference of Great Lakes Congressmen (organized in 1970). In addition, there were a 
few state delegations which met to share information and to mobilize support for choice 
committee assignments. There were also a few social clubs {e.g. , the Acorns and the Chowder 
and Marching Society), which by virtue of their purely social nature, are not part of this 
analysis. 

2 CRS Report RL30288, Informal Congressional Groups and Member Organizations, 106th 
Congress: An Informational Directory, by Sula P. Richardson. 
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formerly designated as legislative service organizations. 3 In order to emphasize the 
distinction between official party caucuses and unofficial groups and to avoid 
confusion given shifting meanings of “caucus,” the term “congressional caucus” is not 
used beyond this point in this report. 

1. What are the differences among informal groups, 
congressional Member organizations, and legislative service 
organizations'? 

Informal groups have been defined as “voluntary associations of Members of 
Congress, without [direct] recognition in chamber or party rules or line item 
appropriations which seek to have a role in the policy process”. 4 This definition 
distinguishes these unofficial groups from the official party caucuses of Members 
(called caucus by House Democrats and conference by Senate Democrats and by 
Republicans in both Houses) 5 and from Member groups of a purely social nature (e.g . , 
the Acorns and the Chowder and Marching Society). The unofficial status and 



3 Prior to the 104th Congress (1995-1997), the terms congressional Member organizations, 
informal groups, and congressional caucuses were used almost interchangeably. Initially, 
the teim informal groups was the most commonly used. However, by the early 1980s, the 
institutionalized nature of some of the groups and the regulation of those recognized as 
legislative service organizations (LSOs) by the House Administration Committee apparently 
led some political observers to prefer the term congressional caucuses. By the late 1980s, 
the term congressional Member organizations (CMOs) was being used more frequently. It 
helped to distinguish unofficial groups from official party caucuses of Members (also called 
caucus by House Democrats and conference by Senate Democrats and by Republicans in both 
Houses), as well as from the alliances of citizens (only) and citizens and Members that may 
also be called caucuses. Thus, prior to 1995, the term CMO referred to all unofficial Member 
groups, including those designated as legislative service organizations. Indeed, some political 
observers used an even broader definition of the term CMO, such that it included the official 
party groups as well. (See for example: Congressional Information Service’s Congressional 
Member Organizations & Caucuses, 1993: Publications and Policy Materials, p. 3). 
However, pursuant to rules promulgated by the Committee on House Oversight (now named 
Committee on House Administration) on February 8, 1995, the term congressional Member 
organization, as expressly defined, referred solely to groups registered with the Committee. 
Regulations which became effective August 1 , 1999, supersede all previous CMO regulations. 
According to staff at the Committee on House Administration, the concept of recognizing 
CMOs as informal groups, which are registered with the Committee, remains. Consequently, 
for the purposes of this report, the term CMO is used solely to refer to those groups. Groups 
not registered as CMOs are referred to as informal groups', and the terms Member 
organizations, Member groups, or Member alliances may refer to CMOs and informal 
groups separately or combined, depending upon context. 

4 Arthur Stevens, Susan Hammond, and Daniel P. Mulhollan, Changes in Decision-Making 
Networks in the Congressional System: An Examination of the Role of Informal Groups. 
(A paper prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association, Denver Colorado, March 26-28, 1981). p. 3. 

5 The official party caucuses — the Senate Republican Conference, the Senate Democratic 
Conference, the House Republican Conference, and the House Democratic Caucus — have 
direct recognition in chamber and party rules and are funded directly from congressional 
appropriations. 
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informal nature of some groups make it virtually impossible to always know their 
exact number, but at least 195 were operating in February 2001. 6 No specific limit 
has ever been set on the number of these groups that may exist. 

The term congressional Member organization (CMO) refers to a group of 
Members who join together in pursuit of common legislative objectives, who register 
with the Committee on House Administration, and who formally share official 
resources (in particular, sharing staff or coordinating their expenses), to joindy carry 
out activities. Any group that wishes to formally share official resources must register 
with the House Administration Committee as a CMO. Groups that view CMO status 
as an enhancement of their legitimacy or as beneficial in other ways (e.g., openness 
or publicity), may also register as CMOs, even though no formal sharing of official 
resources occurs or is envisioned by group members. 

In regulations adopted by the Committee on House Administration on June 22, 
1999, effective August 1, 1999, a CMO: 

• has no separate corporate or legal identity; 

• is not an employing authority; 

• may not be assigned separate office space; 

• may not use the frank; 

• may not have independent web pages; and 

• may not accept goods, funds or services from private organizations or 
individuals to support the CMO. 7 

Further, the regulations require that, upon registration, at the beginning of each 
Congress, and as changes in information warrant, each CMO provide to the House 
Administration Committee: 

• the CMO’s name; 

• statement of purpose; 

• names and titles of officers; and 

• the name(s) of staff designated to work on the CMO’s issues. 

Thus, l ik e the groups formerly recognized as LSOs, CMOs are governed by 
regulations developed expressly for them, and they must register with the House 
Administration Committee. However, Members may not contribute funds from their 



6 The total of 195 groups was calculated by the author using Leadership Directories, Inc., 
Congressional Yellow Book, winter 2001, pp. 827-830 and a listing of Congressional 
Member Organizations obtained via the Internet from the House Administration Committee, 
February 20, 2001 

[http:\www.house.gov/cha/organizzations/CMOs/107thCMO/body_ 107thcmo.html], visited 
Mar. 7, 2001. 

’“Congressional Member Organizations,” in Members ’ Congressional Handbook — 1 999, p. 
45. (Hereafter cited as CMO Regulations, 1999.) 




